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deserves special notice. He derived his authority
from two separate committees of Congress, both
secret, one commercial, the other diplomatic in
character. The commercial committee, on behalf
of Congress, entered into a formal contract with
five merchants, of whom Deane was one. These
merchants were authorized to buy colonial prod-
uce, with money furnished by Congress; to ship
commodities so purchased abroad, sell them
there, and invest the proceeds in supplies needed
by the colonies. Deane was specifically named
to handle the European end of these commercial
transactions, for a consideration named in the
contract. The other committee, the "Committee
of Secret Correspondence" instructed Deane to
go to France for the purpose of buying clothing
and arms for 25,000 men, also munitions and ar-
tillery. These he was to secure on credit if pos-
sible, otherwise by direct purchase. In addition
to this, he was ordered to sound the French
foreign office on the subject of American inde-
pendence, and to find out whether an American
ambassador would be received and whether the
French government would be willing to enter in-
to treaties of alliance and commerce with the
colonies. According to the instructions, Holland
and even England were included within the scope
of his activities. With the help of one of those
extraordinary characters who sometimes appear
in public life, Caron de Beaumarchais, Deane
succeeded in securing eight shiploads of military
supplies. These reached the colonies in time to
be of material, perhaps decisive, help in the Sara*
toga campaign in 1777. Besides sending these
supplies Deane commissioned and sent over a
large number of European military officers, some
of whom, especially Lafayette, De Kalb, Steu-
ben, and Pulaski, gave valuable help to the
American cause. Along with these he sent many
more of the merest soldiers of fortune, whose
coming proved an embarrassment to Congress
and a liability to the country.

In September 1776 Congress decided to
strengthen its connection with France, and for
that purpose it appointed a commission of three:
Deane, Benjamin Franklin, and Arthur Lee. The
work originally undertaken by Deane alone was
continued so successfully that in February 1778,
the commissioners signed two treaties with the
French government, one of commerce, the other
providing for an offensive and defensive alli-
ance. This was Deane's last work as diplomatic
representative. Shortly after the treaties were
signed he learned that Congress had ordered him
home, ostensibly to give information concerning
the state of affairs in Europe. The real reason
for his recall, as he himself suspected, lay in cer-
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tain insinuations made against him by Arthur
Lee. This erratic personage professed to believe
that all the supplies which Deane had secured in
France were intended as gifts by the French gov-
ernment to the Americans, and that Deane and
Beaumarchais, in asking Congress to pay for
them, were planning merely to line their own
pockets. Some members of Congress found it
easy to believe these libels on Deane's character;
others found fault with him because he had
shown poor judgment in sending over so many
military adventurers.

Deane had responded so promptly to the order
for his recall that before he left Europe he could
not secure proper vouchers covering his financial
transactions. Without these it was impossible to
effect a settlement with Congress. After waiting
for two years, he returned to Europe, of course
as a private citizen, hoping to speed up the audit-
ing of his accounts there. Still finding it im-
possible to secure a settlement, smarting under a
sense of injustice, and worn down by ill health,
he lost confidence in the American cause. In
1781 he was so indiscreet as to embody his pes-
simistic views in letters to friends in America,
advising them to drop the war for independence,
and to work for a reconciliation with England.
These were private letters, but unfortunately for
Deane they were intercepted by the British, and
published by a Loyalist press in New York. This
evidence seemed to prove that he was a traitor,
as well as a rascal. After the war he lived as an
exile, financially bankrupt and broken in health,
for a short time in Ghent, and for a few years in
England. He died on shipboard, just outside
Deal, England, as he was starting on a voyage to
Canada.

Deane's services to the American cause were
substantial, and his own losses were heavy. For
all this he was rewarded with suspicion, calumny,
and ill will. In 1842 Congress made partial res-
titution to his heirs, voting them the sum of $37,-
ooo. At this time the original audit of his ac-
counts, the one xnade under Lee's direction, was
characterized as "ex parte, erroneous, and a
gross injustice to Silas Deane.'7

[The best biography of Silas Deane is G, L. Clark.
Silas Deane (1013). His papers have been published
in the N. X, #&, Soc. ColL vols, XIX-XXIU. Paris
Papers; or Mr. Silas Deane s Late Intercepted Letters
was published in New York in 1782. Additional ma-
terial is contained in Francis Wharton, The Revolution-
ary Diplomatic Correspondence of the V, S. (1889).
See also F. B, Dexter, Biog, Sketches Grads. Yale Coll.,
vol. II (1896).]                                         R.V.H.

DEARBORN, HENRY (Feb. 23, i7Si-June
6,1829), soldier, secretary of war, and congress-
man from Massachusetts, was born at Hampton,
N, H., the son of Simon Dearborn and his wife
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